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ABSTBACT 

The Study traces the developaent of Brazilian federal 
initiatives since 1964 to refori the systea of access to higher 
education, ezaiines the effect of those policies, and asseses the 
utility of Braybrooke and Linbloa's ''strategy of disjointed 
increment alisi** for analyzing public policy f oraation in this 
setting. The results reveal that: increzental policy changes in 
recent years collectively aark the beginning of fundaaental progress 
concerning access to higher education in Brazil; and the theoretical 
■odel presented for analyzing public policysaking in Brazil is a 
useful one and should be considered for further studies in 
coaparativa educational policy research. (Author) 
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The period since the Second World War has witnessed many evolutionary and 
revolutionary changes which have altered patterns of political, econcinic, and 
social organization. Among the most notable characteristics of the post-war era 
havebieen the unprecedented increase in the demand for education. Affecting both 
developed and les6 developed countries, the demand for places in the educational 
system can be positively linked to mounting educational ipirations of parents 
and their children, governmental belief in education as a key to econcinic growth, 
and the population explosion. 

Brazil is another country which has taken steps to move from an elitist 
to a democratic educational system by expanding educational opportunity. The 
modernizing authoritarian regime has, indeed, extended its centralizing admlni- 

.s 

strative activities to the area of higher education and--wlth regard to the 
problem of access— has concentrated Its efforts on reforming the key mechanism 
of selection: the exame vestibular (college entrance examinations). 

In recent years access to higher education has become an increasingly 
Important public policy Issue in Brazil. It hcts been widely debated among 
students and parents, bureaucrats, the press, teachers, and university presi- 
dents. A particularly significant political aspect of the issue is that the 
parents of the middle-class students clamoilng for entry to the higher levels 
of education represent the socioeconomic group which supported the military's 
ascendancy to power in I96U. 

The obijectives of the paper are to trace the development of Brazilian 
federal initiatives since 1964 to reform the system of access to higher educa- 
tion, examine the effect of those policies, and assess the utility of a parti- 
cular theoretical framework for analyzing public policy formation in .this 
setting. 



ACCESS TO KLG^ iDUCAZXON 
Whereas admission to higher education in the U.S. is collectively based 
^pon such criteria as secondary school performance, letters of recoanaendation, 
extracurricular activities, and college entrance examination scores— only this 
last factor serves as the hasis for admission to higher education in Brazil. 
Since 1911, the exame vestibular has been the sole determinant of access to 
the university and the most awesome problem of access to higher schooUng in 
Brazil.^ 

Because of this total reUance on entrance examinations, Brazilian high 
school graduates would usually spend an additional year preparing for the 
exame vestibular. This was primarily done throu^ a cursinho (privately owned 
and operated training course). Thus, by enrolling in a crash program geared 
exclusively to the entrance exams, students were able to increase their 
chances of passing. 

Since colleges and universities conducted their own entrance examination 
canpetition, students had to register at the institution (s) they wished to 
attend* The registration fee for the tests varied, depending upon the insti- 
tution and the course of study. Colleges could charge as much or as Uttle as 
thoy wanted for the entrance excm competition. 

Higher education institutions offered written, oral, and sometimes 
practical tests; they could alao require aptitude and vocational tests if 
they desired. The physical conditions for test-taking were very often dehumani- 
zing. Stadiums, arenas, and other huge cciriplexes were used because of the large 
number of appUcants (recent high school graduates, those who graduated earUer 
but postponed taking the tests, and repeiater candidates). 

^Other nations also utilize examinations which serve for admission to 
higher education (e.g. Prance, aigland, Chile, West Qeimany). However, in the 
Brazilian case, the total dependence on examinations and the failure to seek 
ccnplewentary criteria for selection make that nation's access system the most 
archaic, deficient, and inequitable of all. 



TSm entrance examinations were elialngtorlo (eliminative) . A predetennined 
score, arbitrarily chosen, was used as a cut-off point for passing. Conse- 
quently, the number of candidates vho passed tlie exams often exceeded the num- 
ber of available freshman places. Bccedentes was the name given to candidates 
who passed the exams but were denied admission; and there were usually demon- 
strations, protests, and other pressures exerted to admit them.^ 

The most serious problems which the system of access to higher education 
created (or aggravated) dealt with testing procedures, secondary education, and 
economic conditions. In the first case, the tests were unduly difficult, exceed- 
ing the secondary school level, and relying quite heavily upon the memorization 
of facts; in actuality, the examinations (along with the policy of humerus 
clausus) were intended to drastically reduce the size of the admissions group 
of each college and university. Furthermore, the core, subjects, material 
content, type of tests, and the system of grading and selecting candidates 
varied among institutions and fields of study. Also, candidates took the exams 
for admission to one major course of study caly— more than one career choice 
was not allowed. As already mentioned, the exam competition was eliminative, 
based on exi arbitrary passing score. 

With respect to secondary schooling, the exclusively preparatory rather 
than formative nature of high school education induced most graduates to seek 
university admission. The absence of counseling services denied secondary 
school graduates guidance to prepare for either higher eiucation or the world 
of work. Fundamentally, the most serious deficiency was the lack of cirticulation 
between secondary and higher education. Since the cqiLlega entrance exams were 
the only criterion for admission to the university— the candidate's secondary 
school work was meaningless . The construction and scoring of the teats , done 

^See Anfsio Teixeira, "Access to Higher Education: Brtizil," in Access to 
Higher Bdiication , Vol. II, ed. united Nations (Liege, Belgium: UNESCO and the 
International Association of universities ^ I965). 
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•xcluflvtlylyprofdasora, and the csaanipresssnt curslnhos further undenalncd the 
legitimacy of secondary education and hindered cooperation with hi^er educa- 



tion. 



Finally, the eyst^ of access to higher education brou^t problttui of an 
econcnic nature. Candidates from poor families experienced econcmic discrimi- 
nation in seeking a higher education (even though ptibUc coUeges and univer- 
sities are tuition-free). oSie eursi^, which definitely iarproved a candidate's 
chances for admission, were expensive to attend. Also, in addition to high 
exam registration fees in |ai institutions, the fact that examination coorpeti- 
tions were held on different dates and at different times meant that thoEa who 
could afford to pay more than one registration fee could take more than one 
college's entrance exams, thereby improving their chances of admission. 

An economic problem of wider dimension, however, was the maldistribution of 
candidates between programs. This created difficulties with respect to national 

maiqpower considerations. Demand was great for socially prestigious professions 
(engineering, medicine, law, economics); however. In seme of these career 

areas-namely engineering and medlclne-there was a substantial disproportion 

between candidates and places available. In other high status professions (e.g. 

law, econcttlcs), although demand was great, the disproportion was less severe. 

Yet, these professions were overcrowded and employment was modest. In still 

other professional areas (e.g. agronomy, veterinary medicine), c:i»n<«dii.t« demimd 

was low, even though employment opportunities were good. 

oaie search for solutions to these problems of access to higher education 

received the attention of poUcy-makers at the highest levels of the federal 

government. 
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THE DEVELOIMHNT OF POLICY REPOBM 

The democratically-elected, leftist goverment of President JoSo Goulart 
was overthrovm on Mdrch 31, 1964. A coaUtion of middle-class civilians and 
military officers staged this coup d'etat to rid their country of economic and 
social strife, government corruption, and comnunist influence. 

Upon assuming power, the military leadership directed its attention to the 
immediate problems of consolidating power, supressing the radical left, and 
bringing relief to the ailing economy. EJducational reform, initially, was not 
a high priority for federal policy-makers. 

In 1967 concurrent with increasing anti -government student demonstrations, 
steps were taken to reassess the system of access to higher education. The posi- 
tion paper issued by the Council of Rectors of Brazilian Universities in 
October, I967, was, in a sense, the precursor of subsequent public policy on 
access to higher education.^ The document foctised on the specific problems of 
admission and linked the access issue with the issue of university reform and 
the expansion of higher learning. 2 Specifically, the developnent of a new 
policy on the exame vestibular was, according to the Council, of national impor- 
tance given its economic, social, political, and pedagogical aspects; consequently, 
they felt that educational policy on college entrance examinations should be 
placed within the broader framework of social and economic developttent planning. 

The crystallization of these ideas was hastened by the IMversity Reform 
Law of 1968. This law embodied a federal cctamittment to modernize Brazilian 

•^Alufsio Pimenta et al., Estabe lectmento de^ucMi Polft ica para Af'^'^ssao 
de Alun os no En aino Supe rior no Brasil (Mo de Janeiro: Conselho de Reitores 
das Uhiversidades Braglieiras, 1967) . 

Ibid., p. 65. The Council suggested the following measures be adopted 
within feasible time sequences: (1) promotion of more adequate articulation 
between secondary and higher education; (2) expansion and rational distribution 
of places in the university based upon specialized manpower requirements; 
(3) student orientation to dissuade candidates from applying for- admission 
to socially prestigious programs in which the labor market was saturated; and 
(k) modernization and improvement of testing and measurement procedures . 
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higher education and focus on the exaine vestibular as a means of reforming the 
system of access . Special attention was given to unification of the entrance 
examinations in article 21: 

Within the period of three years from the date of enactment 
of this law, the entrance examination competition will be fully 
identical in content for all courses of fltudy or areas of 
specific knowledge and unified in it;/ execution, in the same 
university or federation of schools or the same isolat.ed es- 
tablishment of pluricurricular organization, in accoriance 
with the statutes and by-laws A 

2toe initial emphasis placed on unification was done with the intention of doing 
away with multiple registrations and, subsequently, achieving a far more accurate 
account of the demand for higher education. 2 

Under the tenure of Minister of Education Jarbas Passarinho (1969-1974), 
the issue of access to higher education received the greatest attention of the 
federal government, including both military governments and the civiUan govern- 
ments prior to l^Sk. 

Attacking the problem of the excedentes, the Ministry of Education and 
Culture (MBC) announced in October, 1970, that beginning with the 1971 exami- 
nation competition .excedentes would "technically" disappear. OMs would be 
achieved by making the exams classifying rathar than eliminatlve . 3 In other 
words, instead of an arbitrary cut-off point, the fifty freshman vacancies for 
study in a certain program would be filled by the candidates with the fifty 
highest marks on the exams. Also announced were simultaneous examinations in 
the federal universities throughout the country. Proposed by the Min.1.stry of 
Education and Culture and approved by the Council of Rectors, the simultaneous 
examinations would take place only in federal universities. However, it was 

Wdo Ivan de Carvalho, Ensino Superior:* L eglalAggn e JuriSDrud^ncia 24 
edicao (Rio de Janeiro, 1969),~7 a. ^isolated egtaCTsLLCTrS! 

* T u^'^n'^^ ^^^^ ^ affiliated with a larger 

institution (e.g. School of Design, College of Insurance). 

2 

Tarso Dutra et al., Reforma Uhiversltaria (BrasfUa: MBC, I968). 
^0 Globo , 21 October I970. 



hopea that state and private institutions of higlier education would Join on 
their own accord at sooio future time . 

Tlie simultaneous exam competition held in 1971 in federal universities was 
a great success, and the MEC proceeded to plan regiorially unified examinations. 
A liational commission for unified college entrance exams (CONVBSU) was created 
in February, 1971, to examine the reform of access to higher education via 
entrance examinations. It completed its preliminary study on March 27, 197I, 
recommending the following: 

1. Hegionalization of college entrance examinations. 

2. Planning regional exams within various states for 1972. 

3. Encourage the creation of non-profit foundations to coordinate 
higher education institutions' participation in a regional exami- 
nation system. 

k. Construction of multiple choice, ob;Jective tests for the entrance 
exsms. . 

5. Utilization of computers for correcting tests, classifying candidates, 
and general management. 

6. Hbe exam conqpetition should be a non-profit operation with fees 
collected by the executive organ; any profits will be used only 
for subsidiary activities related tp the selection process (e.g. 
research, development). 

7. In addition to subject matter tests, a test of intellectual ability 
ishould be introduced. 

8. Preventive measures should be takan to assure the administration of a 
;3ust examination: careful screexdng of examiners, guaranteeing 
objective tests, training reviewers for each examination commission 
in methods of testing and measurement, and standstrdizing scores. 

9. Implementation of a regionally unified exam for 1972 with regard 
to date and time. 

10. Grouping exams in three areas, encompassing all career programs: 
biological sciences, exact sciences and technology, and human 
sciences . ' 

11. vmether university admission is to first-cycle studies /igeneral 
educatioi^ or directly to a career program, the process should be 
nevertheless, classifying— not eUm3.native,l 



Carlos Alberto Serpa de Oliveira, Simposio para Avaliagao da liaplantagao 
da Refoima nas Uhiversidades Brasileiras: Concurso Vestibular (Rio de Janeiro: 
Pontiflcia Uhiversidade Catdlica do Rio de Janeiro, 1971}, pp. 28-37 . 

9 



iSie presidential docree of Julr 13 > 1971 > which regulated the college 
^ifrunce extaninAtion caaxpetitionB , contained sost of these recotonendatione . iDhe 
decree also specified that the Cociaission on Dducational l^ee of the Federal 
Education council would regulate the amount of the exam registration fee.^ 
Ftxrthexmore, only municipal, state and federal universities vould have to schedule 
their esm competition on tbe same date and time. 

A special conmission vas appointed to cooperate with public and private 
universities in developing jointly held examinations in various localities. 
However, because of time constrednts, the ccomlssion proposed that Greater Rio 
de Janeiro be selected as an experimental laboratozy for the new system of 
regionally unified examinations by subject area; and that efforts would be 
limited to the areas of greatest congestion: science/technology and biomedlcea 
sciences . 

:Che rectors of the universities of Greater Bio de Janeiro signed an euscord 
with the Ministry of Education on October 13, 1971, ia which nozns were estab- 
lished for the 1972 examination competition in the science/technology and 
biomedical areas . The agreement euLso created a center to coordinate and admin- 
ister the unified examination, and all partitiipating faculties were to be sub- 
ordinate tc this unit.^ The center was given tbe name CBSGBAKHZO (Center for 
the Selection of Candidates to Highsr Sducation in Greater Hio de Janeiro). 

The first experiment with a uz^fied entrance exam cooapetition in Greater 
Bio de Janeiro was successful. Consequently, it was decided to consolidate 

^Dn September 22, 1971, the Commission on Biucational Pees set a limit of 
CR$120 (US$ 20) on registration fees, demanded a full accounting within ninety 
days from hi^er educati»3n institutions, and required that profits from the 
exam competition be used for educational research on the selection process or 
for scholarships. 

S^inisterio d& Sducagao e Cultura) Conveni.o , Departauiento de Assuntos 
Universitarios , Sto de Janeiro, 12 October 1971. 
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gains and svold brisk changes. Such innovations as the pre-option systeml 
vould be maintained, and vigorous efforts would be made to recruit additional 
higher educational institutions (particularly private isolated colleges) into 
the CESaRAKRIO network and expand the eacam program to cover the humanities and 
social sciences. Also, CB3GEANRI0 added another innovation to college entrance 
examinations by publishing several brochures to heljp candidates for admission. 
A Boteiro do candidate (Handbook for Candidates) was published for each of the 
three sector areas .2 it contained general infcimation on the competition as 
well as a detailed description of the exams themselves. Tbe publication 
clearly and concisely covered all stages of the competition, from the examination 
through matriculation. In addition to this, a Roteiro de Profiss^s (H&ndbook 
of Careers) was distributed to all candidates and also made available to sec- 
ondary school students who were thinking about going to college. The booklet 
was arranged by sector areas (OCMBIMED, COMCITEC, COMSART) and briefly described 
and discussed each course of study, career alternatives, personal requirements 
(i.e. aptitudes needed to exercise the profession), job market conditions— 
both regionally and nationally— prospective employers, and the employment out- 
look for the immediate future. 

With regard to the second experiment with unified examinations in Greater 
Rio de Janeiro, CBBGRAMRIO's efforts to refine the 1973 competition yielded 
positive results. The overall response from concerned parties— stuients, 
professors, institutions— was somewhat more praiseworthy than the yecLr before. 

^According to the system of pre-option, the candidate makes two choices for 
a program of study in one subject matter area and several institutional choices— 
this is all done at the time of exam registration. To illustrate, in the science/ 
technology area a candidate could do as follows: first choice career, engineering; 
institutional choices. Catholic Ijniversity, Federal Ohiversity, Sa:uta ift-sula 
ISiiversity— second choice career, mathematics; institutional choices, State univ- 
ersity. Federal University, Santa Ursula university. In the system of preoption, 
candidates' first choice option has priority in classification over candidates 
who choose the same career as second option— even if the latter candidates' 
scores are higher. 

^The three sector areas were assigned the following acronyms: COMBIMED 
(biomedical sciences), COMCITEC (science and technology), and COMSART (humanities 
and social sciences). ^ < 



Because CBSORANRIO had established its administrative authority and 
legitimacy and satisfied the performance expectations of the Minister of Bduca- 
tion, it was able to secure a change of status from a govemaient commission to 
a semi-autonomous, non-profit foundation regulated by the Ministry of Sducation. 
In January, 1973, all property and effects Jointly acquired by the entities 
Mbich estabUshed and originally constituted CBSGBANRIO were turned over to 
the new foundation.^ 

During 1973 additional progress was made to overcome many of the access 
problems which had traditionally plagued candidates for admission to higher 
education. Concurrently, added government support for CBSGRANBIO further 
indicated that the new foundation would be the model for federally initiated 
unification plans throughout Brazil, 

In the first case, the Ministry of Education issued Regulation Ko. 113 
BSB (February 21, 1973) \rtiich offered several revisions, clarifications, ani 
minor Innovations suggested by CESGSANRIO and its president, Carlos Seipa. 
Particularly important was the clause which required the gradual incorporation 
of the core curriculum of secondary school subjects into the entrance exami- 
nations. As to the problem relating to student guidance. Prof. Serpa announced 
that on June ih CBSGRAMEIO would launch its Oaarpaign to Demystify the Entrance 
Exams. B}r way of television, radio, newspapers, movie houses, speeches and 
visits to schools, CE3G3RAKKEO would attempt to clarify the. selection, process 
and "sensitize the student to something he needs to perceive: deciding on which 

•'•Tabeliao Balbino, Certi^ ; Fundacao CESGRAMIO . 2jO Offcio de Notas. 
Rio de Janeiro, k January 1973. *muo«», 

2 

^t^^^aJT^^^ ^^.?]^?^^^^^^^^^^° Atualizada Referente aos Concursos 
Vestibulares de 1974 (Rio de Janeiro: FundapSo C]ffiGRANRIO,' 1973)7 
and Secondary Biucation Refom Law No. 5,692 (August 11, 1971) provides for 
a common nucleus of subjects (i.e. core curriculum) required of all students- 
ccwmunication and e:.pression, social studies, mathematics, and physical and 
biological sciences. 
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«>.»<M>r h0 int^ndp to yuravLO . . ,/Alan/ wiih the development of the campaign we 
will have a clean conscience" by providl.ng sound guidance and counseling to 
students.^ 

As for federal support of CESGBAimiO, the success of the regionally unified 
exazainations in Greater Bio de Janeiro prompted Minister Passarinho to call on 
Prof. Serpa to do the same for other regions. Consequently, in April, 1973, he 
traveled to Belo Horizonte, capital of the State of Minas Gerais, where he met 
with urj.versity rectors to discuss the creation of a Center for the Selection 
of Candidates to Higher Education in Greater Belo Horizonte. He mai?e it clear 
that CESGBAMKEO's intention was not to take over or manage exam competi tions in 
other regions, but to furnish technical assistance to local specialises so that 
they could create their own teams, taking into account the r^isouroes and problems 
of each region. Serpa aclmowledged that after leaving Bolo Horizonte, he would 
meet with educators and university rectors to discuss unification in a number 
of other states . He added that this unification would occur gradually and 
spontaneously— the method defended by Minister ftissarinho.^ 

Hbe more significant aspects pertcdning to the development of, and reaction 
to, federal policy actions on access to higher education may be summarized and 
categorized into three stages: 

Stage I . Federal efforts to reform the system of access to higher education 
initially were concerned with overcoming distortions in the system of selection 
(e.g. excedentes, multiple registrations). Drafting legislation, creating legal 
frameworks, and issuing ministerial and presidential decrees €uid regulations 
served to define and shape a broad policy of reform. A national commission 
(OONVBSU) was set up to aid the Minister in planning and policy formation, 
particularly with regard to the unification of entrance exams on a regional 

J- Jomal do Brasil , 31 May 1973. 
^Diario de Notfctas ^ k April 1973. 
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basla . The Minister of Education proceeded vrith haste to implement changes 
for the 1972 college entrance exam competition in pubUc institutions. Because 
of time limitation, the scope of program innovation had to be narrowed: the 
pilot projeot would be confined to Greater Rio de Janeiro; a network (CESGRAMKCO) 
was created for this purpose. 

Reaction to federal planning initiatives was guardedly optimistic. Some 
offered a mild endorsement of federal intentions, while others maintained a 
wait-and-see attitude. All were concerned about the issue of excedentes , view- 
ing it as the most pressing problem of selection for higher education. 

After the 1972 exam competition, the reaction of concerned parties became 
more clear-cut. The press, including major newspapers (except the Estado de 
Sao Paulo) lauded the unified entrance e:amination system. Praise also came 
from professors whose institutions participated in unification and frcsa students. 
Although self -critical of the administrative shortcomings in implementing the 
new system, the federal government was very satisfied with what had transpired— 
particularly in Greater Rio. CESGBAHRIO was quite pleased but recognized the 
need— as did students-for orientation materials and the addition of many more 
colleges in the COMSART area. 

The cursinhos offered a mixed reaction, although most— particularly the 
large more prestigious ones— applauded the new system. The major criticism was 
that the publication of the exam program and ncms of the ccmpetition should have 
come earlier. Secondary schoolteachers were critical of the unified exam 
system. They believed that the topics covered on the tests should have been 
announced much earlier, and they opposed the exclusion of essay questions from 
the cooQ)etition. Still, they did agree with grouping the tests by subject matter 
areas and supported the system of classifying candidates. Finally, isolated 
colleges were critical of the new system. They wanted to select their own stu- 
dents, believing that in a unified exam competition they would receive the least 

14 
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able candidates— butu afadwnl^ally aud finwjclally. Uiidoubtedly, they were 
also very much concerned with the loss of registration fees in Joining unifi- 
cation . 

Stage II . Planning for the second unified exam ccanpetition did not gain 
momentum until after federal policy-makers had partially assessed the experience 
of the 1972 caapetition. CJONVBSU subsequently decided that the most prudent 
policy would be to consolidate past gains and avoid rapid change; major 
attention would continue to be focusedcn .CESGBAK3I0. In turn, CESGRANBIO 
devoted its resources to the refinement of tests and programs, cc«npilation and 
dios<aaination of testing and occupctlonal infonnation for candidates, and the 
participation of more colleges in the unified examination network. At the same 
time, the federal government acted to hasten and expand unification throughout 
Brazil. Legal and financial means were used in pursuing this goal. 

The reaction to the 1973 unified exam conrpetition was, on the whole, more 
favorable. A clear majority of students supported the second experiment with a 
unified exam, as did university professors. The cursinhos were more enthus- 
iastic in their response, as was the press. Nevertheless, the press warned 
about diluting the quality of higher education by an excessive expansion of 
university enrollments. Finally, a number of isol«.ted colleges, while opposed 
to the idea of unification, 1 Joined, nevertheless, for political reasons 
(e.g. to avoid sanctions by the Ministry of Education and Culture). 

^t was the belief of many private isolated colleges that by participating 
in a unified exam competition they would end up with the less able and poorer 
students. hey ascertcdned that, in the first instance, bright candidates prefer 
the large, academically prestigious, free public institutions. In the second 
case, the curs inhos - -which definit'^ly improve one's chances for performing 
well on the entrance exams- -axe prohibitively costly for poor students to take 
advantage of. 
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Stsge III. The planning of the third experiment with a unified examination 
ayatem proceeded in greater isolation than previous experiments. (lOiis vas 
particularly true in the case of CBSGRANRIO) . Since the government was extreme- 
ly pleaded with the way in which unification was progressing, it felt little 
need to solicit additional advice or aaaistance. During this time, CBSGRANRIO *S 
status changed from a government commission to a federally-regulated foundation. 
Attention was focused on refining testing and measurement procedures, recruiting 
additional private colleges for unification, and launching a student-oriented 
campaign to demystify the entrance exam competition. In a potentially serious 
development, several private colleges in the CBSGRANRIO network became dissatis- 
fied with the unification scheme and threatened to withdraw. However, this 
did not occur. 

This, then was the 8eq.uence of policy development which brought about 
reform in the system of access to higher education. 
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Theoretical Fr&mev;or>c and Methodology 
Having traced the development of policy reform, it ie now necessary to 
present a theoretical framework and methodology by which to analyze public 
policy-making on access to higher education. 
Theoretical Framework 

In A Strategy of Decision , David Braybrooke and Charles S. Lindblom focus 
upon policy evaluation as a social process and analyze the operating procedures 
of individual policy-makers in a poUtical system. ^ From their respective discip- 
lines of philosophy and political science/economics, Braybrooke and Lindblom 
examine the phenomenon of incrementalismS and its importance within the policy 
process. 3 



David Braybrooke and Charles E. Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision. 
(New York: Free Press, 1963). 

2 

In an earlier work by David Braybrooke, "Welfare, Ifoppiness, and the 
Choice of PoUcies" (Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell Uhiversity, I95U), he 
critically discusses the intelligibility of Jeremy Bentham's philosophy of 
utilitarianism and suggests the feasibility of a felicific census rather than 
a felicific calculus as a major factor in policy choice. A Strategy of Decision 
rehabilitates utilitarianism, with modifications, and states an ethical theory 
in which the strategy developed by the authors serves as a practical substitute 
for the felicific calculus . Previously, Lindblom peripherally touched upon the 
concept of incrementalism; this served as a reference point for his development 
of a strategy of decision. See Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics . 
Economics and Welfare (New York: Haiper and Row, 1953). ' 

3it is most appropriate for the researcher to mention why he selected dis- 
jointed incrementalism as a theoretical framework for analyzing policy on 
access to higher education in Brazil. Having been a student of Brazilian affairs 
for six years prior to undertaking this study, the researcher was not unfamiliar 
with the political, econctnic and social dimensions of Brazilian society. A 
major presumption which the researcher had— and which was confirmed after arrival 
in Brazil— was that apocalyptic change has not been a feature of Brazilian devel- 
opment. Consequently, although many theoretical frameworks could have been used 
in the study, the strategy of disjointed incrementalism (the antithesis of 
apocalyptic change) was given special consideration by the researcher. Only 
after careful and considerable deliberation and actual field research did the 
researcher finally select Braybrooke and Lindblom' s strategy as the best theoreti- 
cal approach to utilize. 
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From taeir scholarly endeavors there emerges a theory to explain the 

processes of evaluation and decision with regard to alternative public policies. 

This theory accounts for the costliness of analysis in tenns of resources such 

as time, attention, energy, and money and considers the impossibility, at times, 

of carrying analysis to conclusion. Furthermore, it explains how 

considered evaluations of policy can be reached when the 
rationales suggested by conventional theories of choice 
cannot be provided.^ 

Baybrooke and Lindblcm refer to their approach as the strategy of disjointed 

incrementalism . 

Precepts of the Stratejy 

The first of eight interreUted attributes of the strategy which the authors 
present is margin-dependent choice . Given present conditions, policies, and 
objectives, policy analysts strive to improve the situation by ccmparing alter- 
native courses of action which will approximate the status quo. Both past and 
recent experiences from other communities, regions, and nations as well as 
imagination provide policy analysts with the sources of information frco which 
to formulate policies which incrementally differ from the status qiuo. Braybrooke 
and Lindblom distinguish the characteristics of incremental or margin-dependent 
choice as follows: 

only those policies are considered whose knoim or expected 
consequent social states differ from each other incrementally 
. . . only those policies are considered whose known or 
expected consequences differ incrementally from the status quo. . . 
examination of policies proceeds througih comparative analysis of 
no more than the marginal or incremental differences in the 
consequent social states . .choice among policies is made by 
ranking in order of preference the increments by which social 
states differ.*^ 



braybrooke and Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision , p. vi. A number of their 
premises parallel assertions made by Kfcu:-! Popper in his Pie Open Society and 
Its Enemies , I (London: George Routledge and Sons, 19^5)"," "139- iMfT Namely, — 
that one can simplify the problem of evaluation by focusing upon social mala- 
dictions, instead of ideal constructs or Utopias; that because man's competence 
is limited, only minor units of the social structure may be changed at any one 
time; and continuous readjustment alleviates the necessity of being correct in 
any single decision. 

^Braybrooke and Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision , pp. 85-86. 
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It can be seen that margin-dependent choice differs considerably frcm a 
rational-deductive system of problem-solving. Moreover, the highest priority 
given the statuf quo means policy analysts need not concern themselves with 
controversial and time-consuming philosophical and moral discussions about all 
possible social states (e.g., constitutional democracy versus one-party 
dictatorship) . 

Value conflicts which do arise, however, center w^on "trading ratios at the 
margin between pairs of values" and are resolved by determining "how much of 
one value is worth sacrificing, at the margin reached in a given situation, to 
achieve an increment of another. 

The second attribute of the strategy is a restricted variety of policy 
alternatives. It would follow that if policies which differ only incrementally 
frcm the status quo are the only ones that policy-makers will decide t^pon, 
alternative choices will subsequently consist of a restricted variety. For a 
society which practices incremental politics will naturally seek incremental 
alternatives . 

As for non-incremental alternatives, policy analysts lack em organized wpy 
to systematically deal with such alternatives; they cannot be "rationally 
eacplored." Puroheimore, it is important to point out that non- incremental alter- 
natives are very often "politically irrelevant." I^r example the City university 
of New York System (CUNY) in searching for a solution to its financial prob- 
3.ems cannot give much credence to the non- incremental alternative of abolish- 
ing the "open enrollment" policy it adopted in 197O. Hiis would be "poUtically 
irrelevant," not to mention politically suicidal I 

A third characteristic of the strategy of disjointed incremRntalism is its 
restricted variety of policy consequences . Policy analysts will surely neglect 
the unimportant consequences of policies; and although their attention will 

^raybrooke and Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision > pp. 87-88. 
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be devoted exclusively to Important poUcy consequences, this does not mean they 
will assess all Important consequences . Of the policies they consider impor- 
tant they often choose not to tackle: "The uninteresting (to them), the remote, 
the iD^onderable, the Intangible, and the poorly understood, no matter how 
important."^ 

It would be erroneous to infer a predilection for short-teim rather than 
long-term considerations, ihe decision to exclude various consequences which 
may be important are arbitrary; policy analysts do not audaciously proclaim a 
neat, non-arbitrary differentiation among the important and the unimportant. 

The fourth feature of the strategy is ad^justment of ob;}ectives to policies . 
This impUes a reciprocal relationship between means and ends or poUcies and 
values. In other words, although policies are sought to achieve specified 
objectives, it is also true that objectives are sought to si^port specified 
poUdes. Objectives are contingent upon means, and, subsequently, will shift 
with the degree of "possibility" (i.e., costliness). CostUness depends v^n 
the relative importance of means available to pursue certain objectives; and 
objectives are examined in terms of their appropriateness to a defined alternative 
or a small group of fixed alternatives. 

Two additlonalaflpects of ends-means relationships are: (l) objectives at 
times become meaningful only after the means have been selected; and (2) certain 
objectives beccme Irrelev^-t once one means has been decided upon.2 

Fifth, the strategy of disjointed incrementallsm entails a reconstructive 
treatment of data. As the authors point out: 



"braybrooke and Lindblcm, A Strategy of Decision , p. 90. 

^Braybrooke and Lindblcm, A Strategy of Decision , pp. 97-98. See 
John Dewey, Logic (New York: Henry Holt and Company, I938) in which he 
discusses the interdependence of means and ends and proposes evaluating ends 
in the light of means. 
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evaluation. . . is not rigidly bound to treat problems in 
their original forms. , . it transforms problems in the 
course of exploring data. Old possibilities are discarded, 
and new urgenciec appear. Pact systems are restructured 
as new ones are discovered. Policy proposals are re- 
designed as new views of the facts are adopted. ^ 

In this sequence, shifts in values talce place; however, the reverse can 
also take place, commencing with shifts in V8.1ues, thus establishing another 
reciprocal relationship. 

Values, in the strategy of dis;jointed incrementalism, are escpressed as 
themes rather than as rules which prescribe or prohibit. Changing views with 
regard to facts are molded by changes in evaluative themes. To illustrate, 
Braybrooke and Lindblom suggest that facts regarding specific federal agencies 
will be restructured when concern moves away from efficiency in performance 
towards their link to the maintenance of party organizations. They go on to 
say that the multiplicity and fluidity of values invite exploratory responses— 
imaginative, innovative, and speculative. 2 

A sixth component of the strategy is serial analysis and evaluation . As 
this implies, analysis and evaluation proceed in a series of steps which are 
adapted to incremental chsuiges. Federal legislation regarding social security, 
public education, and revenue-sharing axe exa'aples. 

Hhe authors state that 

it is a characteristic of political processes in most govern- 
ments that any single office, organization or agency pursues 
a never-ending series of attacks on more or less permt -^nt, 
though perhaps slowly changing, problems that lie withxn its 
field of interest or authority. 3 

Consequently, analysts (if they are escperienced, realistic, and mature enough) 

accept the fact the alleviation rather liian solution is the best they can 

expect in confronting most problems. 

^Braybrooke and Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision , p. 98. 
^Ibid., p. 99. 
^Ibid., p. 100. 
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Seventh, besides being incafemental, exploratory, serial, and means- 
dependent, the strategy is characterized b/ a remedial orientation of analy sts 
and evaluation. These characteristics both aid and influence the analyst to 
"identify situations or iUs from which to move awa^ rather than goals toward 
which to move."l For example, universal higher education is considered to be 
an iiia)ortant national goal in the opinion of a number of educators. Although 
they cannot agree t^pon the kind of education and structure for such a system 
nor how to bring it about, they can, hovrever, direct themselves to ameUora- 
tive methods such as: comipensatory and remedial education programs offered 
Within the universities, massive provisions for financial assistance and work/ 
study programs, campaigns to recruit students who ordinarily would not consider 
post-secondary education, modifications in curricula to include non-traditional 
study, extension education, and adoption of flexible course scheduUng to 
include evenings and weekends . 

The eighth and final aspect of the strategy is social fragmentation of 
analysis and evaluation. As this suggests, analysis and evaluation occur at 
a great number of points in society and in centers by analysts who take many 
different approaches and maintain less than perfect communication with each 
other. For ex^le, the education of handicapped children is a topic of study 
in the American Foundation for the Blind, the National Institutes of Health, 
the Ford Foundation, the U.S. Office of Education, and the Center for Research 
and Demonstration in the Education of the Handicapped at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to name but a few of the types of complex organizations 
which deal with this problem. 

The disjointed process by which analysis and evaluation of problems and 
policy take place at various points, lacking both articulation and coordination, 

^Braybrooke and Lindblcm, A Strategy of Decision , p. 102. 
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is certainly tn obstacle to a complete and conclusive treatment of any issue. 
Nevertheless, as Bray^rooke and Lindblom point out: 

Disjointedness has its advantages— the virtue of its defects- 
chief among them the advantage of preserving a rich variety 
of impressions and insights that are liable to he coordinated 
out of sight by hasty and inappropriate demands for a comaon 
plan of attack. There are circumstances to which no plan 
is especially suited. ^ 

Methodology 

OSie assembly of a substantial data base is vital to the analysis of public 
policy formation, unfortunately, data on the process of ptiblic poUcy foimation 
are sparse end unsystematic. This may be attributed to the fact that there 
have been: (1) difficulties in identifying policy-makers and participants 
in the process; (2) lack of theories in which pertinent issues and variables 

are involved; and (3) problems stewBing from the fact that pubUc policy 

formation is generally historically bound. 2 

Much labor has been expended and great care taken by the researcher to 

select a methodology which is both useful and reUable for examining public 

poUcy formation, in general, and the strategy of dis;)ointed incrementalism 

in particular. 

Before presenting the techniques of assessment which were used to test 
the theory, a brief statement of the methodological precautions which were 
taken is in order. 

VaUdity was determined as follows. To begin with, vaUdity was ascertain- 
ed through direct and intuitively obvious observations (i.e., face validity). 
The amount of poblictty and attention the issue and the participants received 
via the medift and other information sources was essential in establishing 
validity. Iti addition, vaUdity was verified by comparing the extent to which 
other observations of the poUcy-maker were rationally or theoretically related. 



lliraybrooke and Lindblom, A Strateg y of Decision, p. 106. See R. G. 
Ti-nae/ and Kelvin Lancaster, "The CSeneral Theory of Second Best, Review of 
^anic Studies Zk (1956-1957) : 11-32 . 

2Kenneth J. Gergen, "Methodology in the Study At^Policy Foimation," in 
Studv of Policy Formation , eds. Ra^miond A. BaueK«d Kenneth J. Gergen 
A-w York: Free Press, 19bli), pp. 206-207. 
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Thia is known as construct validity. iSio cross-relovance of items was also an 
inportant consideration in interviewing. 

Reliability was accounted for in terms of the stabiUty of the individual's 
behavior and environment. Multiple observations.. were made at different inter- 
vals over a period of approximately nine months . ; 

As to biases, great attention was given to this methodological issue to 
insure, even further, a valid and reliable studly. Investigator bias was reduced 
by guaranteeing anonymity to the respondent with regard to responses which the 
interviewee did not want attributed to him. Furthermore, the researcher did 
not share with the respondent opinions, hypotheses, or eacpectations regarding 
the study. Question bias was guarded against by first asking the respondents 
about their understanding of the issue and then about their attitudes. !Ehe 
placement of questions was an important consideration to determine the salience 
of the issue, for the respondent, in the early part of the questioning. 1 Thia 
was done to mitigate the effects of social desirability. Preceding this, how- 
ever, open-enaed questioning was initiated for the same purpose. Finally, 
retrospective bias was reduced by formulating a chronology of events relating 
to the decision issue and subsequently presented to the respondent at the 
interview. 

Returning to the techniques of assessment, as yet unstated, the researcher 
chose to employ Gergen»s methodological approach of assessing "leverage points" 
in the process of policy formation. 2 

According to Gergen, the identification of a core group of persons is vital 
to the success of any approach dealing with policy analysis: 



^The researcher was careful to avoid questioning interviewees along a 
certain line and posing questions without regard to sequence. 

Kenneth J. Gergen, "Assessing the Leverage Points in the Process of Policy 
Formation," in The Study of Policy Formation, eds. Raymond A. Bauer and 
Itenneth J. Gergen (New York: Free Press, 1968), pp. 181-203 . 
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The subunits of greatest importance are individual 
persons rather than organisations or institutions, 
and that a thorough understend:*.ng of public policy 
will ultimately depend on kna./ledge of individual 
participants.- 

Gergen utilizes the notion of leverage points « rather than "power" and influence, 
because the fomer, he believes, is more appropriate for analysis of both an 
entire society and a single conmiunity. He proposes a three-dimensional model 
for identifying leverage points €uid asserts that any individual in a society 
can be compared along these lines .2 The first dimension is issue relevance— 
the extent to which public policy on a particular issue affects an individual 
and modifies his normal behavior. Second, subphase resources provide the 
participant with leverage at various stages of policy formation: initiation; 
staffing and planning; communication and publicity; institutional sanction; 
intra-elite organizing; financing; and sanction and control. The third dim- 
ension is personal efficacy; this denotes a "personality constellation" or 
"set of social capacities" which are linked to an individual's effective 
leverage . 

Gergen' s model possesses some dynamic properties that are worth mentioning. 
To begin with, issue evaluation is a dynamic characteristic of the model in 
which a policy-maker's basic aattitude towards an issue— the degree to which 
he is for or against an outcome— determines the extent of leverage he will 
employ. Another dynamic property deals with potential and actual leverage . A 
strong leverage position does not, in itself, mean the individual will actually 
operationalize it on every issue; this will depend upon the extent to which 
his position is polarized, thereby prompting him to exert actual leverage. 
Related to actual and potential leverage is leverage configuration . This is 

^Gergen, "Assessing the Leverage Points in the Process of Policy 
Formation," p. l82. 

^Ibid., pp. 183-190. 




aynonymoua with the concept of coalitioaa in vhich persons possessing disparate 
degrees of leverage unite to collectively affect an issue outccae. Lastly, the 
process of policy fomat ion through tttae brings an additional dynamic charac- 
teristic to tho model. Leverage configuration is highly fluid; therefore, 
the formation of public policy is continuously being altered and modified. 

The two-stage procedure which Gergen proposes for assessing leveragel was 
adopted and adapted by the researcher to the exigencies of the strategy of dis- 
jointed incrementalism and the nature of the specific issue being analyzed. The 
first stage identifies the issue and the participants in the formal policy- 
making structure. The issue (access to higher education) was predetermined. 
Therefore, the reseaprcher immediately proceeded to interview several knowledge- 
able individuals in the field. Ihis was done to obtain information as to the 
formal positions of leadership regarding decision-making on the issue involved. 
Initial interviews were conducted with those individuals named in order to 
determine: various pertinent aspects of the issue, other persons involved in 
the issue area, and the subphase activities of all nominees. 

The second stage of Gergen 's technique for assessing leverage builds u^on 
the information previously gathered. From the list compiled, a final gro^jqp 
of policy-makers was selected for extensive interviews. These interviews 
were conducted to determine: the extent of subphase resources which each poUcy- 
maker possessed regarding the particular policy issue, the importance of any 
policy decisions relevant to the issue, and personal efficacy of others. 

The technique outlined above assesses the main dimensions of the model 
and accounts for its dynamic characteristics as well. Gergen states the 
viability of the technique: 

"'•Gergen, "Assessing the Leverage Points in the Process of Policy Formation," 
pp. 198-200. Gergen 's proposed technique ccmbines the advantages found in the 
reputational, positional, social participation, opinion-leadership, and 
demographic approaches for the identification of leaders and policy-makers. 
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It first of all takes into account issue specificity. . , , 
It then centers on the formal or positonal system of 
leverage, and uses this system to generate information 
concerning persons capahle of exerting leverage in an 
infoxmal sense, and to designate at which leverage sub- 
phase each candidate might be placed. TixLs latter step 
also takes into account multiple modes of leverage. . . 
Assessments of resources within leverage subphases and 
ratings of personal efficacy are obtained for any indivi- 
dual only from those persons most likely to be acquainted 
with the area. . .Finally, assessments of issue relevance 
are obtained from the individuals themselves.^ 

The researcher, however, followed the suggestion offered by Qergen in 
another work— namely, that the study of public policy formation requires a 
"strategy of interlocking research" phases. ^ in other words, selected tech- 
niques of assessment may be utiUzed during different stjages of data gathering. 
For example, after the actual leverage and leverage configuration are determined 
role analysis could be initiated followed by a standardized interview. FoUow- 
ing Gergen«s suggesting, the face-to-face interview and role analysis were 
eorployed in the study. 3 

He is quite explicit in stating, however, that the formation of public 
policy is a "continuing process, and it is almost impossible to freeze the 
process at any one point and gain an adequate conceptualization.^ Therefore, 
the "overall research strategy" suggested by Gergen offered the researcher 
flexibility, enabling him to make the methodological techniquea of assessment 
fit the theoretical framework rather than viC'^ versa 1 Clearly, certain tecjl- 
niques are more appropriate, valid, and reliable at certain stages of policy 
formation (an inherently fluid process) than others. For the investigator 
engaged primarily in quaUtative rather than quantitative research on t>ublic 
policy formation, an eclectic use of methodology is not only convenient—, 
it is essential. 



•^Gergen, "Assessing the Leverage Points in the Process of Policy Formation, 
p. 200. 

Soef gen, "Methodology in the Study of Policy Formation," p. 232. 

35ross, Mason, and McBachern's observations on role conformity and conflict 
as presented in Explorations in Role Analysis , were helpful at certain 
stages of the study. ' *• 

, ^Gergen, "Methodology in the Study of Policy Formtion," p. 232, 
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APELICABILII/ OF THE THEORY 
Having presented the sequence of policy develcsjaient on access to higher 
education and a theoretical framevork chosen for analyzing policy formation, 
it is now necessazy to deteimine the efficacy of disjointed incrementalism as 
a theory in the phencsnena studied.^ Before attempting to do so, however, seme 
methodological considerations will he stated for purposes of clarification. 

Before assessing the applicability of the theory of disjointed incremen- 
talism, it is necessary to state a clarification with regard to Gergen's three- 
dimensional model for identifying leverage points. NSmely, this methodology 
was actually designed to deal with pluralist policy-making structures and 
behavior. Nevertheless, the macro- and micro-analytic properties of the model 
are such that it greatly facilitates the study of policy formation by elites. 2 

The use of Gergen»s scheme for identifying leverage points did, indeed, 
yield positive results. In fact, it became the operating basis for the research- 
er's iuvestigations. The search to identify leaders and policy-makers, as 
elucidated in the section on theory and methodology, ccnmenced with interview- 
ing several well-informed persons in the field of educational planning. Ohe 
candidates which these individuals named as "prl-ae movers" in policy-making 
on access to higher education served as the basis for extensive, in-depth interviews. 

^at is being tested is the efficacy of disjointed incrementalism as a 
conceptual framework in the analysis of higher educational policy in Brazil. 
Tbia does not involve, however, testing the theory as to its theoretical 
validity per se. 

2 

It became readily apparent to the researcher (after only several inter- 
views and one month of intensive research in Brazil) that higher education 
poUcy was thoroughly dcminated by an elite. Moreover, several key members 
of this elite had been exercising leverage continuously since the post- 
war years— regardless of the ideology of the government in power I 
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Thls procedure for daterming leverags was indispensable, especially when 
on« r«alt«ic« utot in Brosfili toraaa positicrs of leadership and decision- 
making very often do not reyeal the actirnl policy-malcing sources. The researcher 
successfully found out that policy-making on access to higher education was 
dominated by a small elite; moreover, bJJ, interviewees, at both stages, agreed 
who the elite was. 

Elite phenomena, indeed, fit Gergen's three-dimensional model extremely 
. .well. The first dimension (issue relevance) obviously is unifoimly applicable 
for the elite— especially if it is an issue-oriented elite, as is true In 
Braail. In the case of Brazil, the relevant issue was refom of the system 
of access to higher education. The rjecond d.imension (subphase resources )- 
such as staffing, organizing, planning, financing- rests entirely with a 
fairly hcmogeneous, centralized, easily identifiable group (the Ministry of 
.. Education's Department of Iftiiversity Affairs and. its auxiUary units). Finally, 
the third dimension (personal efficacy) is part and parcel of the simple fact 
that a certain "set of social capacities" is a prerequisite for membership in 
the policy-making elite. 

The nature of Brazilian bureaucracy, along with the major importance of 
personal efficacy in policy-making, mean that actual and potential leverage 
with respect to an issue are dependent upon a "parsonality constellation" 
rather than organizational factors: the man, rather than the position, is the 
prime source in shaping policy. 

In short, the researcher was led to focus major attention on elites: the 
source of power and influence in public policy-making for higher education. 
This should not be mistaken for an abandonment of Gergen's three-dimensional 
model, but rathor, as Gergen himself suggests, graduation to an "interlocking 
research phase" in which other techniques of assessment are utilized for sub- 
sequent stages of analysis. 

2d 



Therefore, having identified the elite groi^ as the most important source 
of policy fonaatiott and execution, the techniques of extensive interviewing, 
content analysis, role analysis, and observation over time were utilized when- 
ever and wherever they were deemed useful for the purposes of the study. 

The Eight Stages of "Dis^-join ted lncremftnt«.n«ni" 
Margin-Dependent CSioice 

Choices under the military governments were made at the margin of the 
status quo: only incremental changes were planned and operationalized. Value 
conflicts did, indeed, involve trading one shared value tc bring about an incre- 
mental increase of another. 

To begin with, the very poUtical universe out of which educational policies 
were fashioned was identified with the status quo. The process by which the 
military deposed the constitutionally-elected government of President Goulart 
in 196k was by no means a "revolution," in the strict sense of the tem. 

If not a "revolution," then what did happen in 196U? A far better explan- 
ation can be found by viewing the situation as a conspirational coup d'etat. 
Defined by Chalmers Johnson: 

Conspirational coups axe attemptjs at revolutionary change 
made by a small, secret association united by a coranon sense 
of grievance that may or may not correspond to the objective 
condition of a social system. These revolutions are always 
calculated and they do not involve the masses.^ 

Policy formation for higher education, a unit of the educational subsystem, 

was even less inclined to deviate from the status quo; the reason being 

historical tradition. For almost kOO years, Brazilian higher education was: 

(1) exclusively professional in character; (2) a major source of literary and 

humanistic omamentalism ar lilettantism for the upper classes; (3) a low or 

^Chalmers Johnson, Revolution an d the Social Syst em (Palo Alto: Hoover 
Institute of War,. Revolution, and Peace", Stanford university, 1964), pp. 1^9-50. 
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non-exiatent priority for federal governments; and (conseauently) (h) over- 
whelmingly offered in isolated, private colleges. 

1 did f^t have a true university until 193^ (university of Sao 
Paulo); and even amidst university development and ejcpansion in the 1940's 
and during the post-war growth of modernization, industrialization, social 
and economic change-Brazilian universities were intent \xpon avoidii« change 
in order to develop a tradition, albeit a young one. The need to fiimly 
implant and nurture without interruption a university, per se, along with the 
orientation of higher educationists and government policy-makers (products 
and often proponents of the traditional educational system), led to a clear, 
definitive preference for highei- education policy choices vULch would differ 
only marginally from the status quo. 

In sum, margin-dependent choice is an omnipresent feature of the Brazilian 
educational system. As Agnes Toward cogently observes; 

...changes claimed for the /"educational/system are likely to 
be bureaucratic rather than structural, palliative rather 
than therapeutic, involving new nomenclature applied to old 
programs by practiced administrators.! 

Restricted Variety of Po licy Al ternatives 

The policy alternatives available to the Brazilian government for the 
issue of access to higher education were restricted by the fact that only stra- 
tegies which differed incrementally from the status quo could be considered. 
The researcher submits that, in addition, even certain incremental policy alter- 
natives were restricted'. It seems that Braybrooke and Lindblom may have over- 
looked the fact that bureaucracy- its nature, structure, vitality, and response 
capabilities— can determine whether or not that which is incremental and feasible 
is also viable. 2 This is especially true in the case of Brazil. To quote 



nn ^^^r i^^J'f'of Handbook of Lati.n Ameri can Studies , 
1971) p 282 Stewart (Gainesville: miversfty of Florida Press, 

. , Jl^e P<^in* iiere is that in bureaucracies, senior policy-makers may be re- 
stricted in considering certain feasible policy alternatives due to the lethargy 
and/or incompetence on lower levels of bureaucracy. This is true in the case 
or Brazil* 
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Miniater of Education Passarinho: 

Itofortunately, we do not have the flexibility of the 
armed forces ministrie.^j which can punish subordinates 
or functionaries quickl/, in any part of the country. 
Consequently, the irregularities found in the various 
areas of the MEC's activities are not immediately 
remedied, as we all desire. 1 

The problems of admission to higher education, as elucidated . previously, 
were numerous and complex. In fact, so formidable were these problems that 
it became apparent to policy-makers that anything short of a great, quantum 
leap and radical transformation would be doomed to failure. 

Yet, what would be the result? Kapid expansion of public colleges and 
universities would bring about a great decline in the quaUty of higher educa- 
tion; moreover, even if quality were to be sacrificed, sufficient physical, 
human, and capital resources were simply not available. Nor were such resources 
available to graft onto secondary education, overnight, a substantial formative/ 
vocational dimension, complete with guidance and counseling services. As for 
aboUohing the curs inhos , upon which so many high school students depended, 
such an axition would be politically dangerous (i.e., the government had enough 
aggravation from students and did not need any more) . Finally, it was not 
possible, logistically or otherwise (e.g., persuasion, propaganda), to bring about- 
voluntarily or involuntarily— a more rational distribution between candidates' 
career preferences and economic manpower requirements. 

The only realistic alternative was for the government to focus attention 
on the development of a policy on college entrance examinations. 2 Accoiding 
to senior policy-makers, the problem of the excedentes was merely the most 
visible manifestation of a woefully deficient system of selection to higher 
education. To resolve the problem of the excedentes only would be to relieve 

^Jomal do Brasil , 9 May 1973. 

2jjjterviews with Minister of Education Jarbas Passarinho, BrasfUa, 
19 June 1973; and Professor Newton Sucupira, former Director, Department 
of Uhiversity Affairs, Brasilia, 18 June 1973 . 
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the symptoms without curing the Illness. It became clear that the exame vestibular 
was the centrifugal force, affecting In a profound way, all other problems of 
access to higher education. Policy-makers believed that because of the prime im- 
portance of the college entrance exams, a policy of Incremental ;change would not 
only produce multiple effects In a number of spheres, In the short-run, but— hope- 
fully— bring about major, non-incremental change in the long-run. 

Beturnlng to the policy alternatives decided upcD-.uidrication of the entrance 
examinations— the desired goal was regional unification by core €u:eas (technology 
and exact sciences; biomedical sciences; arts, humanities, and social sciences); 
however, the MEC made it known that loglstically, politically, and educationally, 
unification would have to first take place along these lines within the university. 
National unification— one exam series for all Brazll--was never considered as an 
Immediate alternative. 

The MEC had decided unequivocally upon which policy alternative would be 
followed to instigate change and prescribed the boundaries and directions as well. 
Together with input from CJOHVESU, Minister Fassarlnho hoped to achieve an optimal 
accommodation between the p olitical and the technical . 
Restricted Variety of Policy Consequences 

The MEC senior policy-makers did, in fact, arbitrarily choose not to consider 
remote, imponderable, intangible, uninteresting and poorly understood consequences 
of policy. They definitely were not philosopher/thinker- types who contemplate that 
which is theoretically possible (the synoptic ideal) instead or what is operation- 
ally feasible. Attention was focused exclusively on the Important policy con- 
sequences of the MBC's unification plans and OONVESU's proposals. The Minister 
was primarily concerned, in the beginning, with the problem of excedentes and the 
need for simultaneous exams in order to eliminate multiple inscriptions (a practice 
which both prevented an accurate accounting of the demand for higher education and 
economically discriminated against poor candidates). 
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The Ministry of Education had a fluii ccmmitment to reforming access to higher 
education along certain lines. Policy-Makers desired to pursue and implement their 
plans with dispatch; and there were enough major consequences to be considered with- 
out dwelling upon Intangible, unclear, and less significant results which could 
occur. In addition, it was common knowledge that Minister Passarlnho was not 
especially Interested In the technical aspects of pollcy-unless they were aspects 
which had siignif leant political implications. 

One might ask: Does this behavior not reveal short-sightedness, self -assured- 
ness, arrogance, end even recklessness among policy-mailers? Not necessarily. This 
type of restricted analysis is a common practice among eccnanlsts; and, as many 
environmental and conservation groupc. will attest, it is a fundamental feature of 
decision-making in corporations and other enterprises. 

In the case of access to higher education in Braail, two Important factors 
Intervened to restrict even further the variety of major policy consequences and 
accelerate the flow of public policy. First, the federal government was not 
"breaking new ground," so to .ipeak, with regard to the concept of unified college 
entrance examinations. This experiment had taken place before, in a number of 
places, on various levels, and under different arrangements; the kind and degree 
of success and failure varied. {Tbia will be discussed in the seventh feature 
of the strategy.) Consequently, the iffiC could address its attention to a finite 
configuration of policy consequences and avoid certain pitfalls, based on past 
situations . 

Second, the Ministry of Bclucation and Culture was Insulated from negative 
reaction, due to miscalculations of policy consequences, by nature of the BrazlUan 
poUtlcal system. An authoritarian regime faces fewer limitations upon its exec- 
utive power; hence, it need not dla^ as much caution or moderation in either 
the formulation or implementation of policy. As a result of cooptation and then 
danination of the Judicial system, emasculation of the legislative system, and the 
evaporation of active and Independent interest groups, the government could choose 
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whethcr or not to malce adjuatmsnts and revisions in policy, dv» to consequences 
it may not originally have considered. With particular regard to higher education, 
the federal government had an additional, luijor instrument of leverage— it control- 
led the purse strings upon which federal higher education was exclusively dependent, 
state higher education was significantly dependent, and private higher education 
was partially dependent. 
Ad;}u8tment of Objectives to Policies 

While it is true that policies axe sought to attain certain objectives, 
the reverse also takes place. That is, the ends of public policy are governed by 
means. Policy objectives are derived largely from an inspection of means. There- 
fore, a reciprocal relationship exists between means and ends. 

©lis was true in the case of policy-making on access to higher education in 
Brazil. Although policies were initially sought to achieve comprehensive, wide- 
spread and uniform reform of the system of selection, the deep-rooted trt\ditions 
of Brazilian higher education limited the means actually available to the MBC 
to mandate and monitor major change; aiid, consequently, it necessitated a readjust- 
ment of policy cbjectives. 

Very early in the process of policy formation, the desired objective of one 
national college entrance examination was jut aside: politically, administratively, 
euid educationally it would be Impoasf.ble to impl3m?nt. The most obvious and im- 
portant limitation of this plan was the generally poor quality of secondary 
education, particularly in the public sector. As €LLready mentioned, for the very 
same reasons, the desired objective of aptitude tests in the exam series was aban- 
doned for immediate consideration. In short, a national college entrance exami- 
nation system based on aptitude tests would have to wcdt until the educational 
quality and performance of primary and secondary education had inrproved substan- 
tially. Consequently, policy objectives were adjusted to provide for subject 
matter-based, achievement tests, only, and for unification to proceed on a regional 
basis. 
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Bven regional unification plans had to be readjusted in tezns of scope, it 
soon becaise apparent that multiple regional unification systems would be politi- 
cally and administratively too difficult to set up, particularly in a short period 
of time. Therefore, the government decided to confine its efforts to Greater 
Bio de Janeiro. Both geographicaiay and politically that area vas the ideal 
choice. There were a great many colleges concentrated in a relatively small area. 
Furthenaore, Rio de Janeiro, being the former capital, was quite susceptible to 
government influence. In addition, there were already plans, at the highest levels 
of government, to unite the State of Guanabara with the State of Rio de Janeiro 
econcmically and politically '.n the near future.^ 

Finally, it must be stressed thct the time factor entered prominently in the 
decisions of policy-makers to ad;)ust their original objectives. Both OOMVESU 
and CESGRANRIO were expected to fulfill arduous missions within a very brief 
period of time (less than one year), if there was to be any innovation at all 
in the 1972 examinations, great expectations would have to be lowered. Lacking 
the authority to take direct measures to force private higher educational institu- 
tions to join unification, the government initially relied upon public relations 
to gain the cooperation of private colleges. 

CESGRANRIO, too, had to make adjustments. The time factor prevented unifi- 
cation of exams by the three desired subject matter groups (biomedical sciences; 
technology; arts, humanities, and social sciences).. Consequently, OCMSART-the 
most complex area to coordinate— wa^ temporarily relegated to a position of lesser 
priority. CESGRAIIKtO, therefore, concentrated its major efforts in CQMBIMED and 
COMdTEC. Even so, there was insufficient time to contact all isolated colleges 
in Greater Rio, and CESGRANRIO T^hus decided to aim at only the most popular ones. 



^Jomal do Brastl, "Decisao polftica da integrajfao pode ser tomada 
em 73,^ 31 December '.972. 
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What emerged, in the aggregate, frctn the readjustment of objectives, mention- 
ed above, was an overall reform policy characterized by gradualism . As these 
readjustments were increasingly made, the Ministry of Education was espousing 
more and more its intentions to unify the entrance exams gradually. 

Be that as it may, Braybrooke and Lindblom clearly point out that the rela- 
tiecahip between ends and means is reciprocal. It has been shown in the above 
discussion that, with respect to access to higher education in Brazil, the prox- 
imate ends of policy are governed by means. However, this should not be consid- 
ered a refutation of the conventional view of policy-making in which means are 
governed by ends. For in the case of Brazil the relationship is, indeed, recip- 
rocal. 

Any plan for a true unification of college entrance exams— be it national 
or regional in scope— would have to include private higher education. For in 
terms of number of institutions, total enrollments, and rate of eacpansion, the 
private sector exceeded the public sector. Although the federal government did 
not have the authority to compel private higher education to Join unification— 
tne ends of public policy were of such crucial importance that the government 
found the means to indirectly apply leverage in order to attain its objectives. 

That leverage was aimed precisely at the very lifeblood of private institu- 
tions—the inscription fees they collected from the college entrance examination 
competitions, ihe profits from the exam competitions were used by the colleges 
for such purposes as: remuneration for those responsible for making, monitoring, 
and marking the tests; faculty and administrative salaries and bonuses; €uid 
investment. Through the" Coinraission of Biucation • Fees of the Federal Education 
Council, a limit of CR$120 was set for inscription fees. Furthermore, profits 
were required to be used only for scholarships or research on the selection 
process; and institutions were required to furnish a full accounting of income 
and expenditures within ninety days from the date of the entrance examinations . 
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Kot wishing to create the impression that regulations dealing with inscrip- 
tion fees were coercive measures, Minister Eassarinho offered Monetary incentives 
to those private colleges which would accept his "invitation" to Join unification 
in Greater Rio de Janeiro. In reality, this was to compensate them for lost 
inscription fees. Yet, the nuance of coercion, or at least sanctions, was present 
when the Minister stated further that those institutions not cooperating with the 
MBC should not expect to have their requests for financial or technical assistance 
looked upon with great favor. 

Actually, an invitation only from the MBC would probably have achieved veiy 
little; for most private college administrators with whom this researcher spoke 
stated that the MBC had a poor track record for living up to its promises. 

However, due to both the great success and popularity of the first CBSGRANRIO 
experiment, participating institutions were thus encouraged to stay, and many 
no:i-participating coUeges were prompted to Join. This, combined with the fact 
that Law 5,5^ prohibited unreasonably difficult exams; an inscription fee limit 
and conditions were imposed; and unification reduced the time, efforts, and costs 
of mounting an exam competition— aU prompted many non-federal colleges and 
universities to Join CESGRAKBIO. Ohese were clear indicators of the Intentions 
and directions of federal educational policy. 

In sum, the federal government did not hesitate to utilize both sanctions and 
rewards to prevent major readjustments of objectives to policies and was, thus, 
able to pursue its policy goals. 

Reconstructive Treatment of Data 

An additional feature of disjointed incrementalism is that in the course of 
exploring new data, problems are transformed, a shift in values occurs, and new 
policy proposals appear; this process, though, may commence with a shift in 
values. 
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Howisver, in the case of policy formation on access to hifijher education in 
Brazil^ the reconstructive treatment of data was not a notable characteristic. 
First, there was no significant shift in values among policy-makers which served 
as a motivating force or consequence of policy developnent. While the philosoph- 
ical positions of the three major education ministers under the military govern- 
ment (Monia de Aragao, Dutra, and Bassarinho) may have differed— they all shared 
the same values. Among these was the belief in the need for a more equitable 
system of access to higher education. Multiple inscriptions, excedentes, unfair 
tests, and exhorbitant fees were all distortions which the education ministers 
believed needed correction, unification of entrance examinations as a means 
of correcting these inequities in thts system was a welcome innovation. 

Second, the eaqaloration of new data available did not actually transform 
the problems facing poUcy-makers . Long before the miUtary regime came to 
power, policy-makers were cognizant of the historically-rooi, sd structural and 
functional problems of access to higher education. Project studies, reports, and 
assessments, merely confirmed the existence and seriousness of the problems of 
access . 

Finally, the new policy proposals which emerged wei'e not in any sense radical 
ones; rather, they were incremental steps which, in fact, comprised a gradual 
progression and amplification of past efforts and experiences at reform. 

Serial Analysis and Evaluation 

That policy-making proceeds by way of long chains of policy steps is a 
logical outgrowth of the theory of jargin-dependent choice. As Braybrooke and 
Lindblcm observe: 

de return of analysts, time after time, to approximately 
the same values at approximately the same margins of choice 
and to confrontation of the same analytical and evaluative 
problems in a highly familiar context, though perhaps 
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Implicit in the incremental e^vi ^i.^loratory character of 
analysia, is suffi^Jienlly Impc-i-.ttnt to merit . , . 
enqphasis. . . .1 



The problem of access to higher educaijion in Brazil is one vhich, most 
definitely, has been anftlyzed and evaluated serially. As previously stated, the 
fonnidable problems of selection, endemic to the Brazilian educational system, 
irere by no means new. Piecemeal efforts were made to remedy the situation long 
before the military came to power in 196k, And although one would expect a 
centraliaed authoritarian regime to fuUy utilize its capabilities to make quantum 
leaps in dealing with certain problems-the Brazilian federal government did not 
do 80. 

The concept and application of vjiified college entrance examinations were 
not new ones, as we shall see in examining the next feature of the theory, in 
addition, the section of this paper which treats the develqpaent of policy refoira 
offers sufficient confiimation of the fact that a long chain of incremental 
poUcy steps were taken to arrive at present policy situations and positions. 

Ihrou^ serial analysis and evaluation, policies were decided upon— including 
the cautious poUcy of lowering expectations and pursuing, instead, tlie modest 
goal of iii^lementing C0MVE3U»b recommendations in one region (Greater Rio), rather 
than running the risk of achieving only minimal success or failing miserably in 
multiple regions.^ The embodiment of these refoim measures was CESGEAUBIO, 
created by Regulation No. 206 in October 1971. Tliia vkio the culmination of the 
government's efforts to praaulgate reform of the system of access to higher 
education. 

Remedial Orientation of Analysis and Evaluation 

The authors maintain that the characteristics of the strategy support and 
encourage movement mo^ from certain situations rather than movement towards 

^Broybrooke and Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision , p. 100. 
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specific goals. That is, the alleviation of a particular social evil instead of 
the pursuit of a better world. 

IJae initial concerns of Brazilian educational policy-makers were in accordance 
with these features of remedial orientation of analysis and evaluation. In the 
beginning, a grand design for reform, comprising goals towards which to move, 
was not the focus of attention. Instead, policy-makers concentrated on moving 
^rajr or alleviating specific problems which were becoming more acute: excedentee , 
multiple examination registration, and grossly unfair test questions. 
- - However, this ctturacteristic of the strategy of disjointed inc^entalism 
accurately describes only the initial pha3e of policy-making on access to higher 
education. For thereafter, all lndif.atora revealed that policy-makers were 
clearly moving towards specific, well-defined goals; and it was anticipated that 
an important by-product of this campaign would be the alleviation of certain un- 
desirable situations. 

One might ask: How and why do policy-makers who have heretofore followed 
an incremental strategy of policy formation deviate from this course and, instead, 
vigorously move towards the implementation of goal-oriented decisions? 

To begin with, past experiences and practice with partially unified entrance 
examinations served as a guidjng source for policy-makers in their quest for a 
new system of access to higher education. In I963, a center known as CB3CEM 
was created in Sao Paulo under private auspices to administer unified exams in 
the biomedical sciences. Shortly thereafter, this gave way to the establishment 
of the Carlos Chagas Foundation— a private testing organization which by I973 
had incorporated 19 medical and medical-related institutions (federal and state 
as well as private) into its network. ^ Also created in the 1960*s were GB3A in 
RLo Grande do Sul, unifying six medical schools; and CB3CEA and Mapofei in Sao 

^Adolpho RLbeiro Netto, A Fundacao Carlos caiagas: SelecSo pava a 
ttoiversidade e Pesquisa para a Educacio (Sao Paulo ; Fundacao carlofl nhagMj 1973. 
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Paulo for admission to schools of econcaics/aaminiatration and exact sciences/ 
engineering, respectively. 

However, the true forerunner of CESGRAKEIO was CICB, a consortium of engineer- 
ing schools in Guanabara State which first offered a unified exam coBEpetition in 
1967. So successful was this experiment T^th a partially unified entrance exam, 
that it received the attention of the MEC; and CICE's coordinator, Ctolos Alberto 
Serpa (a professor of metallurgical engineering at the catholic Itoiversity), 
came into the federal limelight. 

As one. can see, thQ roots of CESGRAHRIO lie in the recent pa&t. • Frcm-these 
past endeavors, policy-makers were able to draw upon a reservoir of infoimtion, 
avoid serious pitfalls, and direct their efforts towards the most premising 
strategy by which to confront the problem of access to higher education. 

To continue, another factor which allowed and actually encouraged policy- 
makers to swiftly move towards their goals was the nature of the Brazilian 
political system, along with the political climate at the time policy initiatives 
gained mcmentum. 

In essence, a military regime, characterized by the centralization of author- 
ity, depolitici7.ation, and a small and visible military-technocratic elite deter- 
mining policy, faces far fewer restrictions and obstacles in formulating and 
iii5)lementing policy than do other systems of eoverament. Consequently, it can 
move over a wider range of activities and at a faster pace. With the congress 
having lost even its forum, the press under censorship, and dissent thoroughly 
stifled, the elite could move with confidence and alacrity tovrards achieving its 
objectives. 

Finally, in addition to the factors of: (a) past precedent, and (b) poUtical 
authoritarianism, there is a third factor which supports the contention that the 
orientation of analysis and evaluation was, f-jr the most part, not remedial. 



Predetexm lned goals (which may even be considered a consequence of the first two 
factors) was a vital feature of policy development on access to hijther education. 
From a careful scrutiny of gorvernment publications, newspaper articles, reports, 
written correspondence, conversations, and interviews, it becaoe evident that 
many of the fundamental goals as well as specific objectives for reforming the 
system of access to higher education had been circulating several years before 
the creation of OONVESU and the presentation, and subsequent acceptance, of that 
ccssmission's recoosnendations . 

Going further back, in- time, one can find scans ot the seeds oj* reform -in an 
essay written in 1962 by Valnir Cfhagas— an essay which later constituted Opinion 
No. 58/62 of the Federcd Education Council. Chagas wrote that the basic cycle 
of university studies offered a sound way for higher education institutions to 
structure their entrance exams, since basic cycle studies— and, therefore, 
entrance exams— could be grouped by social sciences, biologicca sciences, and 
human sciences. ^ 

Diese three factors, then— past precedent, political authoritarianism, €md 
predetermined goals— prompted policy-makers to move swiftly and confidently towards 
realizing their objectives and goals. 

Social Fragaentation of Analysis and Evaluation 

Hb.e eighth and last feature of Braybrooke and Lindblom*s strategy is a prob- 
lematic one for this study. The authors assert that analysis and evaluation occur 
at a great many points throughout society in a fra^nented manner, as they call it. 
Moreover, tiie lack of articulation €uad coordination among analjnsts denotes a 
"disjointed" process by which policy is formulated. Using the U.S. for reference 
purposes, the authors state: 

•^Valnir CJiagas, "A admissao a universidade e a Lei de Diretrizes e Bases," 
Revista Braslleira de Estudos Pedagogicos 37 (January-March I962): 8-I8. 
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A problem as many faceted as national security, for exaarple, 

is under study in at least huiiOrcds and perhaps in several 

thousand different centers— government agencies, universities, 

private organizations, ccramlttees, and other institutions. 

Furthermore, regarding certain notions about efficiency, each 

of many different approaches is taken simultaneously by dozens 

or hundreds of centers in imperfect conmunication with one another.l 

In the ease of Brazil, analysis and evaluation of the problem of access to 
higher education-and, for that matter, higher education in general-proceeded 
in Just the opposite fashion! The MEC, largely through the D^rfcment of Uhiv- 
ersity Affairs and its auxiliary units, thoroughly dominated the analytical and 
evaluative functions. - 

There are three factors vhlch, taken collectively, offer a rational explana- 
tion for this contradiction with the last characteristic of Braybrooke and Lindblom' 
strategy. First, the authoritarian political system restricts decentralized 
analysis and evaluation, preferring instead centralized conti'ol; moreover, it 
places constraints on the dissemination of official data. Second, as a developing 
nation Brazil does not possess the federal financial resources to support or 
subsidize a multitude of non-federal centers, institutions, organizations, pro^Jccts, 
and studies. Where the government has provided funds for non-federal research and 
developnent, these have been in lifeblood, critical areas which bring a faster 
and greater economic return (e.g., commerce, industry, natural resources eacplora- 
tion, ccmmoditiec). Third, centre.lized planning and other federalist features of 
the administrative state have been ever present since Vargas V Estado Movo (1937- 
19^5). This obviated either the need or inclination to have the government 
"contract" work outside federal bureaucratic structures. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that there is a major flaw in Braybrooke 
and Lindblcm*s theory— namely, that social fragaentation of analysis and evalua- 
tion are characteristic of poUtically open-econcmically developed nations rather 

^Braybrooke and Lindblcm, A Strategy of Decision , pp. 10U-I05. 
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than politically clo8ed-economic&13y lesa developed ones. True, the former 
countries (e.g., U.S., Grtat Britain, Prance, Sweden) are more likely to manifest 
such a trait— although this researcher has sciae reservations concerning social- 
ist Sweden. And it is also true that the latter nations (e.g., Cuba, North 
Vietnam, Uganda, Bolivia) are far more inclined not to display that feature. 
Nevertheless, such distinctions do not hold true in every ease.^ 

There are politically doaed-economically less developed countries such as 
Chile and Peru where there is social fragnentation of analysis and evaluation. 
More importantly, tQ acme extent Breasll may be -considered one such countryi For 
while it is correct that higher education policy does not fit the dencription, 
policy-making in a number of other a:*eas (e.g., industry, natural resources, 
agriculture) as well as in other spheres of educational activity, such as adult 
and technical education, does, indeed. 

Moreover, upon close scrutiny one could rightly argue that policy fomation 
on access to higher education was, at least, fragaented to the extent that a 
number of groups outside the MEC's Department of university Affairs did play a 
part in its development: the Federal Education Council, Council of Rectors, 
CONVBSU, C5SGRANKE0, and the Carlos Chagas Foundation. In addition, secondary 
contributions were made by students, university profesaors, private colleges, and 
curslnhos . 

However, with regard to disjointedness , the fact that in policy formation 
on access to higher education Brazil deviates significantly from the strategy 
elicits certain connotations— both positive and negative— concerning the concept 
of disjointedness itself. 

Among the positive aspects the authors state: 

^There are also countries vbich are politically open-economically less 
developed (e.g., India, Venezuela) or politically closed-economically 
developed (e.g., U.S.S.R., Spain) which may or may not analyze and evaluate 
policy in a socially fragmented manner. 
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Msjointedness has Its advantogc*— the virtues of its defects- 
chief among them the advantage of preserving a rich variety 
of in^ressions and insights that are liable to be "coordinated" 
out of sight by hasty and inappropriate demands for a common 
plan of attack. There are cireuaatances to which no one plan 
of attack is erpecially suited.! 

Where independent ejid public institutions, without coordination or articulation, 
analyze and evaluate issues, problem areas, and government policy, the plethora 
of Imowledge-even if exclusively margin-dependent-can amplify, clarify and enrich 
subsequent poUey formation. Disjointedness is a boon to imagination and creativ- 
ity and the exploration of alternative futures. Regardless of whether or not the 
outputs of these endeavors are operationalized, they are at least available for 
contingencies at some later time. 

It logically follows that disjointedness could be especially useful, and even 
vital, for the analysis and evaluation of policy in authoritarian syste,-, of 
government. After all, if the variety of Impressions and insights is restricted 
due to depoUticization, media censorship, and curtailment of individual liberties, 
only governmental and authorized non«governmental agencies remain to fill the 
vacuum of policy inputs. Therefore, in order for a multitude of raw and process- 
ed data, as well as proposals, to exist there must be a particularly heavy reliance 
upon these agencies. 

Disjointedness has its defects, however. For one, the high cost and frag- 
mentation of financial resources. This, of course, leads to such negative con- 
sequences ani duplication of efforts, cost of coordinating the various units, and 
waste in unwittingly supporting at times analysis and evaluation of alternatives 
which are far removed frcm marginal choices, other defects are the mammoth 
volume of inputs generated, inaction of decision-makers, and the time lag in 
finally implementing and then reassessing policy. 



^raybrooke and Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision , p. 106. 
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One's predilection for, or abhorrence of, disjointedness depends upon one's 
moral ^Judgments. What is clear, however, is the fact that in elite political 
sj-stems, such as Brazil, the rejection of disjointedness is a precarious course 
of action. For without the involvement of independent sources to analyze, evaluate, 
and criticize Issues , problems , and actions, that which emerges is a homogenized, 
bland, and at times sterile analysis and evaluation of policy. Pitfalls and 
dangers very often cannot be anticipated and innovation, experimentation, and 
contingency planning cannot proceed. What protected Brazil from these potential 
difficulties and problems .was the fact that .access, to higher- education- was an- - 
issue which hsui long been familiar to all: the variety of alternatives had been 
previously explored and the consequences previously anticipated. 

Again, the limitations are not due to the authors' theory but to the special 
circumstances of the problem and its setting. 
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CONaUSIOK 

The ma^or flndlngc of the study may be classified under ttro headings: 
(1) theoretical} and (2) educational. These categories are not, however, rigid 
and exclusive ones, but merelly convenient reference points for interpreting the 
results of the aresearch. 

Theoretical Findings 

In assessing the applicabiUty of disjointed increnentaUsm towards explain- 
ing the process of policy formation and its outputs, it can clearly be seen that 
the theory should be neither wholly accepted nor totally 'rejected. * Basically, 
what does one find at each of the eicht stages of the strategy? 

The first four stages— or more precisely, features— of the theory eacplain 
very well poUcy formation on access to higher education. First, it is revealed 

Maygin-dep endent choice is a reflection of: (l) the political characteristics 
of the regime (ideologically conservative-structurally authoritarian); (3) " 
higher education's traditionally elitist role; (3) its historically low status as 
a federal priority. The second feature, restricted variety of policy alternatives , 
is a consequence of the inertia of the federal bureaucracy as well as the complex 
and foimidable nature of the problems of access to higher education. Next, the 
restricted variety of policy consequences fits the behavioral characteristics of 
the central policy-making groups— cautious, rational, managerial, and pragnatic. 
In addition, since the problem was not a new one, most consequences were either 
known or anticipated. Furthermore, the authoritarian powers of the regime 
insulated the Ministxy of Biucation and Culture from strong reaction from disen- 
chanted individuals and groups. The fourth feature, adju stmen t of objectives to 
poUcles, is an integral part of the policy-making process. The awesome task 
of refonning the system of access to higher education, due to many deep-rooted 
obstacles, combined with the limitations of time in initiating change, forced 
policy-4nakers to adjust their objectives and goals to the means available. However, 
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as the authors state, the ends-means relatlon8hi.p Is reciprocal. And It was 
shown that the federal govemnent did find the means to vigorously pursue certain 
policy goals hy exerting leverage via regulation of registration fees, limita- 
tions on its uses, and financial sanctions. 

Bae fifth characteristic, reconstructive treatment of data , is not, however, 
a notable aspect of policy formation on access to higher education. Yi^Bt, there 
was not a significant shift in values among policy-makers. Second, since the 
educational problems facing the policy-makers were fsmiliar ones— and ones for 
which a nuaj)er of remedies had Jbeen tried— there was «o notable transf oimation 
of the general problem nor promulgation of radically new policy proposals. 

For this second reason— the fomidable problems of selection— policy-making 
most definitely adheres to the sixth feature of disjointed incrementalism: 
serial analysis and evaluation . Piecemeal, serial steps were taken by the federal 
govenanent to reform the system of access to higher education. 

Only in the initial phase of reform does remedial orientation of analysis 
and evaluation , the seventh feature, accurately describe policy formation. Ohe 
factors of past precedent, political authoritarianism, and predetermined goals, 
enabled policyHOoakers to move undauntedly towards implementing goal-oriented 
decisions . 

The eighth and final characteristic of the theory, social fragnentatlon of 
analysis and evaluation , is only partially useful in ejcplaining policy-formation 
on access to higher education. Due to centralized control (stesrming from politi- 
cal reasons and bureaucratic custcm) and limited financial resources (most acute 
in developing nations), analysis and evaluation were not disjointed and not 
entirely fragmented. 

Lack of disjointedness poses a potentially serious problem for policy-makers: 
without independent sources of analysis, evaluation, and criticism, there is the 
definite possibility that obstacles, setbacks, and dangers will be neither 
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anticipated aor resolved swiftly and smoothly. The safeguard in the case of 
Brazil, of course, was the fact that the poUcy issue (access to hi^er education) 
involved a traditional problem— one in which many alternatives, efforts, and 
consequences had already been anticipated. As for fragnentation, this did occur, 
however, under the utabtella of federal agencies or federally-related gro^ps and 
institutions. 

Nevertheless, it was noted that policy-making In other spheres and in other 
areas of education, does, in fact, adhere to this principle of Braybrooke and 
Lindbloitt's theory. 

Educational Flndinffs 
The educational findings of the study may be grouped as follows: (1) technical 
(2) institutional; and (3) sociosconcoiic . They stmanarize the positive accomp- 
lishments of government policy actions, negative aspects of these initiatives, and 
tasks idiich are yet to be completed. 

First, with respect to the technical dimension, the change frcm an elimlna- 
tive to a classifying examination system has done away with excedentes and made 
the process of selection more ;Just. The simultaneity of the exam conrpetition 
has improved a candidate's chances for selection by permitting multiple applica- 
tions to college via a single series of tests. 

Objective tests and the standardiaation of test scores have brought adminis- 
trative conveniences to those responsible for the tests. They have alleviated 
the dispute over test-gradirg and the controversy concerning poUtical favori- 
tism; at the same time, they have brought about an improvement in the quality 
of test items. However, a critical need has been created for speciaUsts in 
testing and measurement— one which Brazil is having difficulty meeting. 

Ohe distribution of handbooks on careers, dispensing of testing Infoimtion, 
and use of media campaigns— all done by CESGRAMRIO— have been positive steps 
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towards alleviating the anxiety, tension, and misinformation which has tradition- 
ally surrounded the exam cong^etition. Moreover, this has helped fill the gap 
in guidance infoimation which secondary education still is not equipped to provide 
students. 

As for grouping the exams by three areas (bicmedical sciences; science and 
technology; and arts, humanities, and social sciences), this was administratively 
convenient. But more importantly, it provided educational policy-makers with 
the means to unify, at seme future time, college entrance exams based exclusive- 
ly on the core curriculum of secondary education., Conseguently, t^iis. woiild 
shatter the importance of the cursinhos , and they would disappear. On the other 
hand, arbitrary assignment of major subjects to one of the three test areas was 
not particularly rational. (Where does e. major in psychology belong? Bicmedical 
sciences, science and technology, or social sciences?) 

Oaie pre-option system of classification has provided the candidate with 
two career choices and many institutional choices. However, while it haw selec- 
ted the most interested candidates, it has not always selected the most able 
ones.l- Furthermore, if; has limited a candidate's selection to only one of the 
three subject matter areas. Finally, the career pre-options are inconsistent 
with the basic cycle of university studies: the former requires career decisions 
before enrollment; the latter expects career decisions to be made after a year 
of general education. Taken together, they could conceivably create- system of 
external excedentes at the time the student begins study in his major area. 

As for the institutional findings, public higher education has been satisfied 
with the unified examination sjrstem, due to the administrative convenience and the 
econcjny of time and energy which unification has brought. While the secondary 
education community has been antagonistic towards the higher education establish- 
ment, it has indeed been pleased that the government has encouraged colleges exid, 

^In f€uxt, for caxeers in which the number of candidates has been less than 
the number of freshman places available, candidates have been able to gain 
admission simply by not making a zero on any test in the examination series. 
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universities to follow CB30KANRI0»s e:caarple in employing secondary schoolteachers 
aa reviewers in test construction for tho exm ccopetition. 

Refoitt and unification of the college entrance examinations havs signified 
a lesser role for the cursinhos; in order to survive financially, a nw&er of 
cursinhos have begun to merge, and some have even purchased private )3i^ schools. 

With respect to private colleges, government-mandated unification has exacer- 
bated the already keen ccopetition among them. For a nuniber of thesa institutions, 
it has been a matter of survival. Private institutions have been very reluctant 
^to ;join the unified e:^ system, believing -tMt their chances of njcciving many- 
poor students and less able students would increase considerably'. Another serious 
reservation they have had about parti.cipating in a unified exam system is that 
in the classification process, smaU private coUeges whose purpoee, almost 
exclusively, has been to meet the needs of local residents would be saturated 
with a cosmopolitan student body, at the expense of local candidates. Ihis 
would be especially acute among rural colleges of medicine, engineering, architec- 
ture, and other prestigious areas of professional study. 

Die third category, the sccioeconoBalc aspects of education, has also mani- 
fested mixed findings. Education determines incane, and nigher education yields 
particularly high benefits. To candidates— most of whom are from the middle and 
upper classes— social pr-sstige has been more important than the econcmic rewards 
of a particular career. Bie simultejieity of entrance exazns in pubUc institu- 
tions has aided the government in achieving a more accurate accounting of the 
demand for higgler education. However, free tuition encourages high enrollment; 
and despite federal efforts to bring sij^rply and demand into closer equilibrium, 
the lag between the two is still great. 

A noble effort has been made, at least, with the enactment of the I97I 
Primary and Secondary ffiLucation Reform Law. The '"professionalizing" provision 
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of th« law requires that every high school student graduate with seme vocational- 
technical training. Should the higb. school graduate not classify for higher 
education, he viU at least have a zoarketahle skill. 

Boor students have benefitted greatly from the inscription fee Unit and 
the simultaneity of exaxos. For a ^:iat fee, they have two career choices and can 
appl^ for admission to study at a multitude of institutions. Nevertheless, 
scholarships are fetr and modest in amount; and the high tuition and full-time 
study requirement for certain pr(>fessional programs (engineering, medicine, 
architecture, dentistry) at . private ipstttutions are tremendous barriers tP poor - 
students. 

Major Conclusions 

Qie ma^jor conclusions of the study may also be categorized according to 
theoretical and educational criteria. 

Utis theoretical Dimension 

It may be generally concluded that, for the most part, disjointed incremen- 
talism is a useful theoretical framework for public policy analysis in education. 
Its limitations in the analysis bf access to higher education in Brazil are due 
to the nature of the political and bureaucratic systems, the hcxnogeneous charac- 
teristics of the policy-making elite, and the fact that they had long been familiar 
with the policy issue at hand. 

In essence, all shortccmings can bo attributed to the unique and peculiar 
circumstances of the problem and its setting. In actuality, then, instead of 
fragmented and dis;}ointed incrementalism the researcher found fragmented yet 
connected incrementalism. 

The theory has been far more useful in e:>qplaining policy-making phenoaena 
in the U.S. However, since it has been tested tuo few times in analyzing policy 
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in thi« country, and hardly at all in the case of foreign nations, the researcher 
does not maise any general claim as to the efficacy of the theory. 

Before the decision is made to employ or discard the bheory of dis;jointed 
incrementalism, the researcher recommends that sufficient data be gathered and 
initial field research executed in the examination of any hi^er education policy 
developaaents . 

In short, the theory should be grounded in the data asseoibled, and the 
researcher guided by the indicators discovered, 

" a!be Bducatlonal Dimension 

This study leads to a number of conclusions of far-r-^ching lugportance con- 
cerning the contemporary development of education in Brazil and the system of 
access to higher education. These are as follows: 

1. Selection for higher education continues to be economic in nature: 
access to higher education is for the most part a middle class phenomenon. Can- 
didates frcm the higher income families have the highest passing rate on the 
college entrance excaninations . For the children of the poor, selection for 
higher education begins long before the entrance exam competitions: the shortage 
of public (and higji cost of private) primary and secondary schools, along with 
the ejcpensive cursinhos, present formidable financia:* obstacles for lower income 
groups. While the political and technical decisions made have done much to bring 
about a more equitable system of access, they h2».ve not brought about a more equal 
one. 

2. Articulation between secondary and higher education is slowly improving 
due to the 1971 Primary and Secondary Education Befom Law. By testing candidates 
for admission on the core curriculum of secondary education, legitimacy and 
credibility are thus given to this level of schooUng. Also, by providing high 
school students with a "professionaUzing" cycle of studies, the government hopes 
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to offer an alternative to higher education— namely, work— for those who do 
not realOy want to continue their studies; and for those who fttil to gain admis- 
sion to the university, it gives them marketable skills, geared to national man- 
power requirements . While these secondary education, reforms have been praised 
by many technocrats and proponents of secondary education, ^ others believe the 
professionalizing component is unachievable due to the hij^ cost of installing 
machine shops, laboratories, and other technical facilities for secondary educa- 
tion institutions. 2 

3. Ihe economic aspects of access to higher education (particularly man- 
power considerations) have been of special importeuice to the government. The 
thrust of the federal government's higher education refom efforts has been 
shifting from quantitative concerns to qualitative ones. 3 Higher education ex- 
pansion has occurred largely in the private sector. Bcpansion in public institu- 
tions has taken place in less costly areas of study such as law, philosophy, 
and arts and letters. Yet, these are the veiy fields in which the labor market 
is already saturated. 

k. Although there has not been a radical transformation of the system of 
access to higher education in Brazil, the federal government has, nevertheless, 
made a number of incremental changes which collectively mark the beginning of 
fundamental progress. oSiis is especially impressive when one considers the 
awescxne and complex educational problems it inherited. 

5» The federal government has chosen to reform the system of access to 
higher education via the exame vestibular . Today, the college entrance exams 
still remain the exclusive means by which candidates are selected for admission 
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^Interview with daudio de Moura Castro, Institute of Economic and Social 
Planning (IPEA), Ministry of Planning and General Coordination, Rio de Janeiro, 
12 October 1972. 

Interview with Deputy Carlos Flexa Ribeiro, Chainnan, Bducation Committee, 
Federal Chamber of Deputies, Rio de Janeiro, 26 June 1973. 

^The skeptics and critics of federal policy assert that, in the lexicon of 
the government, "quality" is a euphemism for disinterest in expanding higher 
^ education. 



to higher education, it has been decJ.di.a that unification of college entrance 
examinations will proceed on a regional basis with the federal government closely 
monitoring the processl— in essence, centrj?JLlzation with decentralized nuclei. 

6. The most notable educational, administrative, and technical achieve- 
ments made in the refom and regional unification of the college entrance exams 
have occurred in the area of Greater Rio de Janeiro. The CE3QRAKBI0 Foundation 
has been the exclusive vehicle for this progress. It is the model which the 
government has chosen for the regional unification of college entrance exams. 

7. For a truly unified network of college entrance examinatlona, private 
higher education must be brought into the system. Many private colleges are 
reluctant to join, and several of those which have Joined unification are having 
their misgivings. 

8. Brazil is heading towards an entrance examination system similar to 
that of the U.S. The CESGRAKRIO Foundation intends to ccoplement its subject 
matter testa (i.e., achievement tests) with aptitude tests, develop a data bank 
of test items, and continually strive to scientifically refine testing procedures 
and measurement devices. ^ 

It is hoped that American educational researchers will find this study both 
imroortant and useful. To begin with, it indicates that policy analysis in Itself 
is an extremely important method of inquiry; for it focuses on the shape, content, 
speed, intensity, and direction of educational decisions, actions, and changes. 
In addition it paves the way for further studies in comparative educational 
policy research, utilizing the approach taken by the researcher. Finally, the 
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Its research department medntains contact with and seeks advice from the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) in Princeton, New Jersey. Richard S. Levlne, 
Vice President, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, new Jersey, 22 April 1974. 
personal letter. 
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study haa practical implications, in that it serves to guide interest groups 
and legislators, cross -nationally, as to wUere, when and how to intervene to 
influence po3J.cy outccmes. 



